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studeut teachers," did not have this training* All other variables 
were controlled as much as possible* All student teachers had 
complete control of one class from the first day in the fall until 
school closed in June* Each student teacher administered pre and post 
inventories to the pupils in this class* Mean change scores were 
computed for each student teacher and a comparison of the tv^o groups 
indicates that teachers who have been trained to use reinforcement 
may effect positive changes in their pupils' self-image, but have a 
negative effect on their pupils* atti tilde toward school. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 



Ttiis investigation attempted to determine whether pre-service 
teachers who had been trained through micro-teaching in the skill of 
using reinforcement could bring about any change in minority youngsters* 
attitudes about ohanselves and about school. 

A panel study was done of twenty-eight pre-service teachers in 
a team-taught, competency-based program, an extension of a cooperative 
arrangement between four senior high schools and three junior high 
schools in Oaldand, California and the Teacher Education Department, 
Secondaiy, of California State University, Hayward, 

Fourtaen, constituting a groiq) called the "e:q)erljnental student 
teachers," were trained during a two-week micro-teaching workshop, 
during the sunner prior to starting the program, in the skill of reirt- 
forcement. liye remaining fourteen, constituting a group designated as 
the "control student teachers," did not have this training. All other 
variables were controlled as much as possible. All student teachers had 
conplete control of one class frc«n the first day in the fall until 
school closed in June. Each student teacher administered pre and post 
inventories to the pupils in this class. 

ftear change scores were COTputed for each student teacher and 
a cOTparison of the two groups indicates that teachers who have been 
trained to use reinforcanent may effect positive changes in their pupils' 
self-image, but have a negative effect on their pipils* attitude toward 
school. 
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BACKGROUND FOR THE STUDY 



"Micro-teaching is a teaching situation scaled down in terms of 
time, number of students, number and specificity of teaching skills 
focused on, and offering the opportunity for iirmediate feedback in some 
form." (James M. Cooper and Dwight W. Allen, "Micro-teaching: History 
and Present Status," February, 1970. ERIC ED 036 471.) 

Micro-teaching, as developed at Stanford University in 1963 
(Allen and Forturie in "Micro-teaching: A Description," 1966) and else- 
where, tes proved effective in pre-service and in-service teacher 
education. A recent survey indicates that more than 44 percent of all 
teacher education programs are using micro-teaching in seme form. 
Charles Silbeiman, in Crisis in the Class3?oan , speaks of micio-teaching 
as a prOTiising practice in the education of teachers. 

"Micro-teaching is designed to break down the conplex act of 
teaching into sirrpler elements. Micro-teaching is designed to change 
the behavior of people." (James L. Olivera, Micro-Teaching: Mediurri for 
Improving Instruction , Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
Conpany, 1970.) 

Micro-teaching can change some behaAaors, such as instructional 
methods, more easily than it can change others. Research on the appli- 
cation of micro-teaching has been conducted at such olaces as the 
University of Oregon (Keith Acheson); Far West Regional Laboratory 
(John Harphill); University of Massachusetts (Dwight Allen); Soutb- 
western Cooperative Educational Laboratory (Robert T. Reeback); 
Colorado State University (Al Ivey); and AACTE (Jerry Marrs). Video 
feedback has been successfully used to effect significant changes in: 
(a) establishing set; (b) establishing appropriate frames of references 
(c) achieving closure; (d) using questions effectively; (e) recognizing 
and obtaining attending behavior; (f ) controlling participation; 
(g) providing feedback; (h) eirploying rewards arxi punishments (rein- 
forconent); and (i) setting a model. 

In addition to the basic research being conducted at the 
Stanford Research and Development Center, the Far West Regional 
Laboratory in San Francisco, California has progressed in a develop- 
mental effort to the point where it has now constructed mini-courses 
designed to produce desired teacher behaviors. The work has focused on 
both pre-service and in-service instructional models to identify and 
define critical teacher skills and behavior patterns while developing 
and testing a system of teacher education utilizing various products 
assembled by laboratory personnel. They are studying methods of 
changing teacher behavior toward minority youngsters. 

In addition to the work previously cited, a variety of other 
studies are underway throughout the country. One need only look at the 
work in progress at the University of Maryland, the University of 
Massachusetts, the University of Illinois, the University of Chicago, 



and Colorado State C "allege in Greely to be aware of the ainount of time, 
er^rgy, and thc^;ht that is going into the further development phases 
of micro-teacuLng. While it is obvious that much research and investi- 
gation has been done in the area of micro-tcaching, like most research 
efforts, the earlier work has tended to support some hypotheses while 
at the same time pointing toward other dimensions needing attention. 

Cooper and Allen (ERIC ED O36 471, F70) say chat the validity 
of the teaching skills must be established. ^Trfe know that we can train 
teachers to acquire certain teaching behaviors, but we presently have 
very little infomiation regarding how these behaviors affect students. 
Every skill should undergo multivariate analysis to check different 
achievement and attitude domains in order to understand the nature of a 
teaching skill with regard to students." 

Berliner, also at Stanford (ERIC ED 03^ 707), says: 

••First among mny Ijiportant research areas is the need for 
creative exploration of the validity of the skills that 
have been Identified. The measurement of pre and post 
treatment differences in teachir^g behavior, even vrtien these 
changes appear lasting arxi reliable, in no way indicates 
whether or not teacher behavior is affecting students. It 
is not known if Increased use of relnforconent techniques 
by a teacher promotes student participation or achievanent, 
or is causally related to the development of positive atti- 
tudes toward school or the subject matter, or is damaging 
in some way to the learner." 

Berliner continues, 

"... Furthermore, since skills are defined in -terms of 
behavior observable in the natural environment, teacher use 
of particular skills can be measured and related to student 
behavior in school settings. Without this kind of infonnation, 
it is not known If training teachers in specific teaching 
skills is an acadanic exercise or a program having a genuine 
impact on education." 

Don Davies, Deputy Coimiissioner for Renewal, in the U.S. Office 
of Education says in the October 1970 issue of American Education , 
"We need to turn our energies toward Itiproved inservlce and preservice 
training, ... We should learn to evaluate performance in terms of 
what pupils learn, not in terms of how teachers have been trained." 

The objective of this investigation was to use micro-teaching 
to train pre-servlce teachers in the use of reinforc^oit techniques 
and measure the effects of this training on the attitude toward school 
and self-Image of minority youngsters. 

Having supervised student teachers in San Francisco and Oakland 
schools for the past several years, it has become apparent to this 
Investigator that two of the problems of the minority pupil are his 
poor self-Image and his negative attitude toward school. It was the 
hypothesis of this investigator that through micro-teaching we can 
change student teacher behavior toward minority youngsters and train 



than in a skill whi.*h will result in a change in attitude on the part 
of the pupils in their classrooms. This project extended the use of 
micro-teaching with student teachers in a content-integrated secondary 
education program, the main focus of vrtiich was the acquisition of such 
skills and techniques as would make the student teachers more effective 
in inner-city high schools- 



PROCEDURES 



After examining a number of self-concept and attitude inven- 
tories, It was decided that two instruments published by the UCLA 
Center for the StucJy of Evaluation, Maasures of Self-Concept and 
Attitude Toward School would best meet our needs. 

During the spring of 1972 permission was secux*ed from 
Dr. Marcus Foster, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, California, to 
conduct the research. The questionnaires (sairple included In appendix) 
wei'e submitted to the Oakland Public Schools Research Department for 
approval. Arrangements were completed with Leo Croce, Prank Reynolds, 
and Verdese Carter, Regional Associate Si4)erintendents to use the 
following schools: Castlemont High, Oakland Technical, Oakland High, 
McClymonds High, McChesney Jr. High, Havenscourt Jr. High, and 
Prick Jr. High. 

During the spring also, twenty-eight mathematics or science 
majors were selected from a pool of qualified applicants' to California 
State University, Hayward, for the Teacher Education Program, Secondary. 
Fourteen of the selectees were picked at random and designated as the 
"experimental student teachers" and the remaining foui*teen were the 
"control student teachers." 

The fourteen experimental student teachers participated in a 
micro-teaching workshop in August before the public schools opened. 
The control student teachers did not have this experience. 

Before starting the workshop the students were asked to read 
Educational Implications of Self-Concept Theory , Wallace D. LaBenne and 
Bert I. Greene. (Pacific Palisades, Ca.: Goodyear Publishing Co. , 
Inc., 1969); Encounters with Teaching: A Microteachlng Manual , Gregory 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972); and Black Self-Concept 
Banks and Grambs, eds. (New York: McGraw Hill). 

An outline of the workshop is included in the appendix but, in 
general, mornings were spent in training the participants in skills 
which are assuined to be effective in changing youngsters* self-concept 
and attitude toward school and afternoons were spent in developing 
lessons and materials to use in the micro-teaching sessions. 

The opening of the public schools in September found each 
student teacher assigned to one class per day for the year in either a 
junior high or a senior high school. Each student teacher, having 
participated in the orientation for new teachers and the planning 
sessions previous to the opening of school, was prepared to start his 
class. 

During the second week of school, after attendance had settled, 
each student teacher administered the IVleasures of Self-Concept and 
Attitude Toward Scho ol Inventories to the pupils in his class 
(N approximately 800). The two inventories were given during the same 
period, taking approximately 15-20 minutes each, although no time limit 



TA3LS 1 



EXPEmSJWAL TEACHESS 




CX)NTBDL TEACHERS 


i 


Teach. 


Pre 


Post 


Chanjre 


r 

, i.eaca< 


Pre 


Post 


■■ ■ ■■ 

Change ■ 


1 


2.6035ii 


2.79313 


.18959 


( 2 
\ 


2.878O7 


2.77983 


- .0982U • 


5 


2.61361 


2.86920 


. 25559 


3 


'Withdrew from program 


8 


2.93333 


2.76518 


-.16815 


u 


2.873U7 


2.9U565 


.07216 


9 


2.61990 


2.7651;6 


.lli556 


6 


2.89359 


2.78612 


■ ■ ■ ' ■ 
-.107li7 '. 


n 


2.65279 


2.762U2 


.10963 


7 


2.91529 


2.81025 


-.io5oii : 


12* 


2.61266 
2.76777 


2.68097 
2.78510 


.06831 
.0173^ 


; 10 


2.67193 


2.7'a39 


-.0905U 


13 


2.62933 


2.81903 


.1897 


1 ^ 


2.7li755 


2.83236 


■ ■ - ■ ■! 
.O8L8I , 


16 


2.60U73 


2.83781 


.23308 




Data not usable , 


18 


2.61993 


2.77523 


.1553 


17 


3.036OU 


S 81 


.02077 


20 


Data not usable 


19 


2.89365 


2.8UOOO 


-.05365 : 


21 


2.7hli32 


2.72772 


-.0166 


; 23 
it 


2.77683 


2.79U33 


.0175 


22 


2.63535 


2.87332 


.23797 


26 


V/ithdrew from prorrra-i I 


2h 


>tL thdrew from profjrani 


27 


Vfi-thdrew from prorfram 


25 


VfLthdrev7 from program 


28 


Withdrew from program 1 


^Teacher Ko. 


12 gave inventory to two classes 






Mean 






.118097 








- .02885U 


SD 






.12)i907 








.07822h 


SE 






.036055 








.026057 



t s 3.303382 (p<.oi) 



I 

I 



TABLE 2 

ATTIITIDB TOi<AHD SCi-DOL KVilJTOHY 



E)CPERII4EIITAL TEACHERS 


GONTRDL TEACHERS 


Teach. 


Pre 


Post 


Change • 


Teach, 


Pre 


Post 


Change i 

i 


1 


2. 56719 


2.57058 


.06339 


2 


2^70991 


2.62500 


— .O8I191 


5 


2.52003 


2.6U807 


.I280I1 1 


3 


Withdrew £Tom program 


8 


2.58088 


2.538U6 


-•Oli2li2 


h 


2.5612I1 


2.51711 


-.ouia3 


9 


2.1|8C25 


2.I1I352 


-.06673 


6 


2.70611 


2.67582 


-.03029 


11 


2.595I16 


2.62887 


.033ia 


7 


2,6iai7 


2.6U807 


.0069 


12* 


2.5179 

2.60I122 


2.56151 
2.5I1920 


•0U361 
-•05502 


10 


2,72869 


2.776li5 


.OU776 


13 


2.570I12 


2.Ui089 


•.129^3 


lU 


2.U1850 


2.I13815 


.01965 


16 


2.I1899I1 


2.I19602 


•00608 


15 


Data not usable 


18 


2.5io5li 


2.51a96 


.031U2 


17 


2.69577 


2.706I12 


.01065 


20 


Data not usable 


19 


2,58lUO 


2.I1OI1O2 


-.17738 


21 


2.6lli29 


2.515I13 


-.09886 


23 


2.57198 


2.60710 


.03512 


22 


2.559II4 


2.59068 


•O315I1 


26 


WL^^rew from program 


2li 


VtLthdrew from program 


27 


Withdrew from program 


25 


>B.thdrew from program 


28 


lathdrew from program 


*Teacher No. 12 gave inventory to t>io classes 


Mean 




— •OOli590 






— .025070 


SD 






•07ljii78 








.0710I19 


SE 






•021]i9li 








.023661* 




was set. The inventories were machine scored and results are reported 
Tables 1 and ?. 

IXxrlng the year, all student teachers were videotaped frequently 
and supervisors analyzed their tapes with thjni. Careful attention was 
paid to helping the experimental student teachers, especially, naintain 
the skills which had been developed in the mlcro-teachir^ workshcp. 
Ihey were encouraged to work with pupils individually, to use inter- 
action analysis to determine how effective they were uX\ classroan 
discussion, and to become involved with their pipils outside the class- 
roan by sponsoring clubs, taking than on field trips and canpins trips, 
and coaching sports. Careful anecdotal records were kept and fVequer;. 
individual conferences were held with the student teact^rs to make 
certain they were doing all i"hey could to Inprove their youngsters' 
attitudes about themselves and school. 

The post inventories were administered by all the student 
teachers to the same pupils and tYte results are shown in Tables 1 and 2. 

TvK> experjmental student teachers and four control studoit 
teachers dropped out of the program before cOTpletion and their data 
was not inclu(Jed. In addition, one experimental and one control student 
teacher presented data v*lch were not usable and they were not included, 

The data collected were used to test two hypotheses: 

1. There will be no positive change In self-concept in 
either Groip A high school piq^ils (those who have 
been with the experimental studoit teachers) and 
Group B high school pi?)ils (those who have been 
with the control student teachers) as deteimiried by 
a ccnparison of pre- and post-scores on a Measure of 
Self-Concept > 

2. There will be no positive change In attitude toward 
school in either Groip A hi^ school pupils (those 
who have been vjith the experimental sti:dent teachers) 
and Groip B high school pupils (those who have been 
with the control student teachers) as determined by 

a ccxrparison of pre- and post-scores on a Measure of 
Attitude Toward School. 



RESULTS 



'teble 1 shows the re5ul:;s of the Self-Image Inventory, Pre- 
.and post-averages, together with change* scores for expeirlmental 
teachers are listed on the left and those for control teacherc on the 
ri^t. Ihe mean change score effected by the experljnent^JuL teacxiers 
was .118097 corpared to the jriean change scores of the control teachers- , 
minus .02885^1. SD and SE were cc«iputed and it was detertnined that the 
difference in the effectiveness of the two groups was significant ?t 
the .01 level. 

Looking at the table in another way, nine out of eleven 
e:q)erljnental student teachers ^parently raised their pupils' self- 
Inage vrtiile only four of the nine control student teachers were able 
to bring about a positive charge in their pipils. Or, negatively, two 
of the eleven experimental student teachers' mean change scores 
decreased in contrast to five of the nine control student teachai :' , 

TivjSy the data disprove hypothesis 1, since tl)ere was a 
positive mean change score calculated for Group A high school p.flpils 
(those who have been with the experimental student teachers). 

Table 2 shows the results of the Attitude Toward iiohool 
Inventory, ^re- and post-averages, together with change scores for 
experimental teachers are listed on tm left and those for control 
teachers on the right. The mean change scores of both groups were 
negative, minus .00^4590 for the experimental teachers and minus 
.025070 for the control teachers. SD and SE were conputed for each and 
it was detennined on sight that there was no siQiif icant difference in 
the effectiveness of the; Ux> gvovps of student teachers. 

Five of the elaven experimental and four of the nine control 
student teachers seemed to have a negative effect on their pi?)ils' 
attitude toward school. 

Thus, the data prove- hypothesis 2, there was no positive change 
in attitude toward school in either Groip A pupils (those '4ho have been 
with the experimental student teachers) or Groip B pt¥)ils (those who 
have been with the control student teachers) as determined by a 
comparison of pre- and post-scon. s on a Measure of Attitude Tbward 
School. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



A careful examination of the results leads the investigator to 
the conclusion that it is not only possible to train student teachers 
to help minority youngsters feel better about thanselves, but tliat we 
can evaluate their effectiveness in terms of tl^eir pupils* change in 
attitude. 

Although the experimental teachers were the ones who were 
trained in reinforcement techniques and who were observed carefully 
throughout the year to make sur»e that they were using them, no effort 
was made to withhold s'jggestions or support from the control group of 
teachers, many of vfrtcxri \rere teaching in the same schools. Many pupils 
benefited fran their asL>-^iation with one of our student teachers. 

It is difficult, too, to estimate the amount of influence a 
student teacher who sees a youngster for one period a day plus some 
extra-instructional activities can havp on the self-perception of that 
youngster v/ho is subjected to so ma:^y other influences at school, in 
his home, and on the street. 

It was theorized that the e>.periiJientri stvzdent teachers might 
have more holding power because of their concern for individuals and 
their ability to relate to their pupils on a personal basis. Both 
groups of student teachers kept logs of the pupils who withdrew frcxn 
their classes and their reasons for leaving. These data were ccxrpiled, 
but not included in this report because there did not seen to be any 
correlation. 

The negative results of both experimental and control teachers 
on their pupils* attitude toward school is discouraging. One might 
suspect that this attitude would be more subject to influence than 
self-perception. Also, one might reason triat the teacher^s arployment 
of reiriforcement techniques would enconpass both (i.e. the teacher 
praised my work, so I feel better about myself). 

One possible reason for the negative change scores on the 
Attitude Tbward School Inventory might be because the pupils, for the 
most part, took than just after school had resumed in the fall and 
they may have been reluctant to see their vacation come to an end and 
just at the time of final examinations and grading when many of them 
might have been feeling a dislike for school. 

In conclusion, this was a small study and much more research 
is needed before any definite statofnents can be made about our ability 
to measure changes in attitude on the part of piq^ils which are caused 
by student teachers. 
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/J'PENDIX 



Micro-Teaching Laboratory 



Trainees: N = 1^ 
Professors: 2 

High School Pi^^ils: 8 high school pupils, h hr/day for 6 days 
Technicians: 2 
Dates: August 

Modules: ^5 min. per trainee 

7 trainees/station (1 professor, 1 technician, and 4 

high school pupils at each station) 
^ hr/day for 6 days 

Module: T - 5 min. 

C;L - 10 " 

15Hfnin. break 

RP - 5 min. 
- 10 " 



T - initial micro-teaching lesson vdth a gcoup of four 

high school pipils 
C]^ - first critique session (professor, student teacher, 

and four pjpils) 
RT - re-teach same lesson to a different group of four 

high school pipils 
Cp - secorxi critique session (professor, student teacher, 

and four pipils) 



The high school pipils volunteered to participate in the workshop. 
They were paid $1.60 an hour and transportation from Oakland to the 
University. Pour were boys and four, girls. They were in the 10th 
through 12th grades; had variable reading achievanent, and included 
Blacks and Chlcanos. They had applied to the National Youth Corps in 
Oakland for suniner enployment. The pupils were very dependable and 
seemed to enjoy the work. Our student teachers, many of whom had not 
had such a relationship with minority youngsters before, soon felt at 
ease with them and appreciated the suggestions they gave them. 
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Micro-Teaching Workshop 



Monday, August 14, 1972 
Greetings 

Explanation of micro-teaching 
Answer questions 

Pass micro-teaching schedules and have students sign up 
Administer OPI and VHAL inventories 
Show film, "Marked for Failure" 
Discuss reasons for negative self-image 

Afternoon spent preparing lessons and materials 

Tliesday, August 15, 1972 

Film frasn Stanford (Models of Nbn-Verbal Coimunlcation, 

Quest ionning, and Reinforcement) 
Discuss self -concept 

Discuss research on effect of self -concept on achievement 
"Achievement and Attitude" by David J, Alford, The Science " 
Teacher , April, 1972, pp. 36-38. 

"Towards More Open and Humane Education: The Data Base" 
by Robert E. Leeper. mimeographed copy. 
The Coloran Report 
Discuss self-fulfilling prophecy 
Pygnallon in the Classroan 

Ebccerpts (mimeographed) from a speech made by William 
Glasser on our cairpus 

Afternoon spent preparing lessons and materials 

V/ednesday, Thursday, and Friday - Micro-teaching sessions, two held 
slm^iltaneously with eight senior and junior high school 
pupils from Oakland participating. After each session, the 
pupils and Instructors suggested ways the student teacher 
might have Improved the lesson, after which the student 
teacher repeated the lesson to another group of pupils who 
also critiqued it. All critique sessions were taped, so the 
student teacher could refer to the suggestions again If 
necessary. 

Monday, August 21, 1973 

All tapes were shown to the entire group of e:q)erimental 
student teachers who filled out CRITIQUE FOR REBTORCEMENT 
fonns for their' colleagues. (The sanple fom appears in 
the appendix and was copied from the Cooperative Urban 
Teacher Education Program Manual of the Mid-continent 
Regional Educational Laboratory.) 

Afternoon spent preparing lessons and materials 

li» 



Tuesday, August 22, 1973 

Discussion of assigned texts 

Garner and simulation using reinforcanent techniques 



Afternoon spent preparing lessons and materials 

Wednesday, Thiursday, and Friday - Micro-teaching sessions similar 
to last week. 

On Friday, our student teachers entertained the pupils by taking them 
on a tour of the campus and to the pool and tennis courts. We taped 
a final session with the pupils answering our question, "What do 
teachers do that you like?" and '^What do teachers do that you wish 
they wouldn't?" V/e re-showed this and selected critique tapes during 
the year. 
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CALIPORiiLx STAxE ivaism, HAYwAi'tD 
SCHOOL OF EUUCATIOH 
Departeient of Teacher liJ.ucation 



Project 1-1-072 
Dr* Janes 



IDffiTIFICATION: Student teacher 

Teach 



Subject 



Ret each 



Observer 



POSITIVE I'OKViSRBAL: TKE TE/iCHER i£l:COURAGED the pi:?)il«s comments and ans^jers by: 

Smiling 



Nodding his (her) head 



Writing pupil's answer on board 

Moving toward puipiil 

£^e contact 

Others 



POSITIVE VER3AL: TKE TEACHER REl/AiIDED the pupil's correct answers or r?5od 

questions hyt 

Fine 

Excellent 

Good 

Others 



Positive qualified (give examples) 



N5G/:jTVE liEIUroRCiiliaiT: TKE TK'iCiriE RESPOi^DKO to the pupil by: 

No 

l^rong 

Frowning 

Scowling 

Others 

SUfiGjJSTIONS TOR IMPK)Vj£M£I^T (list on back) 



iCHOOL OP EDUCATION 
DJP.\R'ni3iJT OF TJ .CH.R ZDUCATION 



3TUDJNT INV:.NTORY I 



Secondary Level 



Directions 

Please show whether you agree or disagree with each of the 
statements in this booklet by marking the appropriate bubble 
on the exam card with the special pencil • 

A = Strongly Agree, B = -^gree, C = Disagree, 
D = Strongly Disagree, i:! = Leave Blank 



Do not fill in more than one bubble for any statement* 

There are Do right or wrong answers , so respond to each 
statement as honestly as you can. 



Do not write your name on the exam card* Do not write on the 
booklet. 



For example: 



I want to be a movie star. 



I like chocolate cake^ 




!• I like to meet new neoDle* 

2. I can disagree xdth my family* 

3. Schoolwork is fairly easy for me* 

k. I am satisfied to be just what I am. 

5. 1 ought to get along better with other people^ 

6. My family thinks I don't act as I should. 

7. I usually like my teachers. 

8. I am a cheerful person. 

9. People often pick on me. 

10. I do nqr share of woik at home. 

11. I often feel upset in school. 

12. I often let other people have their w.y. 

13. Most people have fewer friends than I do. 
No one pays much attention to me at home. 

15. I can get good grades if I want to. 

16. I can be trusted. 

17^ I -^m easy to like. 

18. There are times when I would like to leave home. 

19. I forget most of what I leam. 

20. I am populnr with kids my own age. 
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21. I am ponular with girls. 

22. My family is glad when I do things with them. 

23. I often volunteer in school. 
2^. I am a happy person. 

25. I am lonely very often. 

26. My family respects my ideas. 

27. I am a good student. 

28. I often do things that I*m sorry for later. 

29. Older kids do not like me. 

30. I behave badly at homo. 

31. I often get discouraged in school. 

32. I wish I were younger. 

33. I am always friendly toward other oeople. 

34. I usually treat my f^^mily as well as I should. 

35. My teacher makes me feel I m not good enough. 

36. I always like being the way I am. 

37. Most people are much better liked than I am. 

38. I cause trouble to my family • 

39. I am slow in finishing my school work. 
UO. I am often unhapHT. 
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41, I am popular with boys. 

42 • I know what is expected of me at home. 

43. I can give a good report in front of the class. 

44. I a I not as nice looking as most people. 

45. I don't have many friends. 

46. I sometimes argue with my family. 

47. I am proud of my school work.^^ 

48. If I have something to say, I usually say it. 

49. I am apong the last to be chosen for teams. 

50. I feel that my family always trusts me. 

CvRD # 2 

1. I tro a good reader. 

2. I don't worry much. 

3. It is hard for me to make friends. 

4. ny family would help me in any kind of trouble. 

5. I cun not doing as well in school as I would like to. 

6. I have a lot of self control. 

7. Friends usually follow my ideas. 

8. My family understands me. 

9. I find it hard to talk in front of the class. 
10. T orien ff^el ashamed of myself. 



11. I wish I had more close friends. 

12. My family of tens expects too much of me. 

13. I am good in my school work. 

14. I am a good person. 

15. Sometimes I am hard to be friendly with. 

16. I get upset easily at home. 

17. I like to be called on in class. 

18. I wish I were a different person^ 

19. I am fun to be with. 

20. I am an important person to my family. 

21. My classmates think I am a good student. 

22. I am sure of myself. 

23. Often I don't like to be with other children. 

24. My family and I have a lot of fun together. 

25. I would like to drop out of school. 

26. I can always take care of myself. 

27. I would rather be with kids younger than me. 

28. My family usually considers my feelings. 

29. I can disagree with my teacher. 

30. I can't be depended on. 
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C XIPORNIA iT T J UNIV J i .ITY H. vY < .RD 
SCHOOL OP JDUC.TICN 
DJ::£>AR'm.-NT OF TC/\CHwR EDUCATION 



STUDuNT INVoNT O RY II 
Secondary Level 

Directions 

Please show whether you agree or disagree with each of the 
statements in this booklet by mai.'>cing the appropriate bubble 
on the exam card with the special pencil. 

A » Strongly, B » Agree, C » Disagree, 
D ■ Strongly Disagree, » Leave Blank 

For example: 

1. My classes are too easy. 
If you disagree with the statement you should mark 
the bubble on the exam card as follows: 

1. Q Q § Q Q 

U U 9 U U 
Do not mark iftore than one bubble for any statement • 

There are no right or wrong ansv/ers ^ so respond to each 
statement as honestly as you can. 

DO not.wcitfl your name on th e exam card > Do not write on the 
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1. My teachers rarely explain to me why i deserve the grades I 
earn on assignments and tests. 

2. I do my best in school* 

3* I'^y teachers are interested in the things I do outside of school. 

4# ^ach morning I look forward to coming to school • 

5. My school has too many rules. 

6. hy teachers allov; students some choice in what they study 
in class* 

7. I often feel rushed and riervous at school 

8. My teachers give assignments that are too difficult. 
9# Students here aren't very friendly* 

10. Iiy teachers try to miike their subjects interesting to me. 

11. I hate having to do homework* 

12. Ky teachers are interested in what I have to say. 

13. Jhen I'm at school^. I'm usually unhappy. 

14. This school is run like a prison. 

15. in most of my classes f individual students can choose assign- 
men^^ which are interesting to th^m. 

16. If I did something wrong at school, I know I would get a 
second chance^. 

17. My teachers give assignments that are just busy-work. 

18. I enjoy working on class projects v;ith other students. 

19. tiy teachers really like their subjects. 

20'. I would rather learn a new sport than play one I already know. 

21. My teachers are personally concerned about me. 

22. .school depresses me. 

23. whenever I'm called to one of the offices at school, I feel 
upset. 

24. I think there is too much ore^sure in school. 
.'^S. tencliors give me too much work. 

26. School is a good place for making friends. 

27. r:y teachers are boring. 
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28. I like the challenge of a difficul*: aosignment. 

29. hy teachers don't try to undr^rstand young people. 
30 • I stay home from school whenever I can. 

31. i:y classes are too big. 

32. I'm very int .restetl in what goes on at thxs school. 

33. r*y teachers explain assignments clearly. 

34. In school I hciva to memorize too many facts. 

35. The main reason for going to school is to learn. 

36. If I had a suricus problem, I don't know one teacher in my 
sc\y 1 ▼ could go to. 

37. Stw >nts have enough voice in determining how this school is run* 

38. My teachers have encouraged me to think for myself. 
3L. r»y teachers have been fair to me. 

40. I usually don't get involved in many school activities. 

41. My teachers won't give me any idea of what will be on their ^est: 

42. I really like most of the kids at this school. 

43. Ky teachers don't allow me to be creative. 

44. Teachers recognize my right to a different opinion. 

45. I get tired of listening to my teachers talk all the time^ 

46. I attend iriany school events. 

47. I like to talk to my teachers after class. 

48. I think my teachers are too old-fashioned. 

49. I really feel I'm part of my school. 

50. My teachers frequently show a lack of preparation. 
piRD i 2 

1# It is difficult for a new student to find friends here. 

2.1 have a good relationship with most of my teachers. 

3. My favorite classes are those in which I learn the most. 

4. I would like to go to school all year long. 

5. Jach Se;oteiriber I look forward to the beginning of school. 
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'6. Our school is so large, I often feel lost in the crowd, 

77, I usually get the grade I deserve in a class. 

^C. My teachers are friendly toward the students* 

.9. I try to do good work in my class, 

10. My teachers still respect me as a person even when I've done 
poorly on my school work. 

11. I like school better than my friends do. 

12. There's no privacy at school. 

13. My teachers let me know what is expected of me. 

14. I enjoy the social life here. 

15. My teachers grade me fairly. 

16. There are many closed groups of students here. 

17. My teachers like working with young people. 

18. I often buy books with my own money. 

19. My teachers are too concerned with discipline. 

20. I liked school better when I was in elementary school than 
I do now. 

21. .± school, other people really care about me. 

22. If I thought I could win, I«d like to run for an elected 
student body office. 

23. My teachers will discuss grader changes with me. 

24. Ky teachers just don't care about students if th y^re not 
going to college. 

25. I do more school work than just what is assigned. 

26. Teachers at my school cannot control cheir classes. 

27. My teachers give me individual help willinqly. 

28. Lunch time at school is not fun. 

29. My teachers are often impatient. 

30. If I had the choice, I wouldn't go to school at all. 

31. My teachers have "pets''. 

32. My teachers often waste too much time ex-)lalning things. 

33. I follow the school rules. 



